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KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS. 

Anne Elizabeth Allen. 

The historical schoolroom program with its rigid form and 
slavish following is doomed. Its death-warrant sounded when 
the child himself became to the teacher the center of interest 
and attention. The marked time this monitor gave for certain 
recitations and certain movements has beaten out its life against 
the vital and immediate needs of the children. Its old place on 
the wall, in the solemn black and white of hard type, has given 
place to the blackboard copy, hastily made and easily obliter- 
ated. The younger the class of children, the less conspicuous 
the program, until it disappears almost completely in the Kinder- 
garten. Yet this time-honored institution, upon which our 
ancestors grew into vigorous manhood and womanhood, must 
have many good points which should be considered before cast- 
ing it completely away ; it has its place, though it be an obscure 
and secret one known only to the teacher. 

With all the myriad topics of interest crowding one another 
for prominence, one must formulate somewhat in order to keep 
within bounds. A book of reference is a most convenient thing 
to keep in one's library, as it not only adds new thought on the 
special subject looked up, but suggests other most useful lines 
of correlated thoughts. The program may occupy the same 
place in the schoolroom, bringing back, when referred to, to an 
otherwise overburdened memory the topics thought out previous- 
ly. This program may not suggest a single new thought to another 
person, but to the writer its apparently dead form is alive with 
suggestions which bristle at every point, because she is able to 
fill in every gap with the life of enthusiastic interest in the chil- 
dren for whom it was planned. 

Two programs in their interpretation may be like two menus 
— the one served poorly and composed of badly seasoned dishes ; 
the other, that appears just the same on the menu card, present- 
ing the most marked contrast in exquisitely dainty service and 
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delicious viands, the whole flavored with good company that 
would make of even the plainest meal a feast. 

When a program has grown cold, it often stares the author in 
the face with a strange, unfamiliar air shorn of the enthusiasm and 
keen interest of mentally correlated thought felt by her under 
the inspiration of its writing ; it returns to her consciousness with 
a shock at its apparent barrenness of imagery and desolate isola- 
tion. Think then of its barrenness to a stranger. Hence the 
bare, unvarnished program, in most cases, may well stay in its 
secret nook unseen except by the mind that conceived it. 

But need it of necessity be blotted entirely out? Had it not 
enough of helpfulness in its mechanism to be given existence, 
simply perhaps as offering suggestive steps? Do we not expect 
too much of it? In attempting to write up a forecast of the 
work in a kindergarten, the utter impossibility of expressing 
oneself truly and explicitly becomes more and more evident. 

In attempting to write a resume giving the work as done, one 
becomes utterly hopeless. The subtleties of this work with 
babies, the dependence upon the success of its movement, edu- 
cative value, and interest, that most of the time depend in their 
turn upon such quick insight on the part of the leader, such 
instantaneous adaptation to immediate needs — a glance here, a 
suggestion there — that cold type will not lend itself to chroni- 
cling its ephemeral action. 

The program here seems even more to demand conditions 
that will flexibly yield to the real needs of this unformed age. 
It cannot show where the unexpected conditions present them- 
selves for the natural inculcation of habits of self-control ; 
consideration for the rights of others ; keen observation ; growth 
of strong imagery through all the senses; correct and clear 
expression; vivid imagination ; and truthful statements. 

A program will never show what may escape even the obser- 
vation of a chance visitor, the victory of a spontaneous act 
of generosity ; a first mastery of himself by an impulsive child ; 
the ebullition point long looked for in another child, and wel- 
comed by the teacher as the mottled heat of measles known to 
exist in the system is welcomed by the anxious physician and 
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mother. Neither can it show when another child's first clear 
expression in story, song, calculation of distance, exact inter- 
pretation of numerical values, mastery of form that he has 
struggled with, intellectual grasp of values in color, sound, etc., 
first come into his consciousness as separate images that mean 
something to him. 

A program seems to be a necessity for the beginner — a 
visible, omnipresent program for constant reference. If it be 
her own, carefully and thoughtfully made out, it need not be a 
stumbling-block to the teacher. However, the best course seems 
to be the giving of much thought and time to the elaboration of 
a plan of action always before entering the field ; then consign- 
ing this outward and visible form to the waste-paper basket or a 
place for occasional reference only. Below will be found, not 
an elaborated plan, but simply an outline of suggestive kinder- 
garten work for January, February, and March. 

SUBJECT. 

Protection against cold by bringing the heat of summer into our houses 
and the storing in winter of the means of keeping things cold in the summer. 

topic 1. 

How are our homes heated ? How is this heat generated ? How con- 
ducted ? 

Different means of heating : (1) furnaces — steam, hot air, hot water, gas; 
(2) stoves; (3) grates — gas, coal, wood. How do the hot air and steam 
generated in the furnaces reach the different rooms in a building ? Will 
have experiments showing force of steam and how steam rises, using test- 
tubes and tea-kettle; also experiments showing how hot air rises. Will 
find the source of heat in homes and at school, tracing, when possible, the 
pipes conveying the steam or hot air. 

TOPIC 11. 

Keeping things cool in the summer. 

How is this done? Where does the ice come from? Where do the 
wagons get the ice ? etc. Tracing the ice to its source, we shall find out 
about the cutting and storing of it and its best care. How the houses are 
constructed for preserving it, etc. Fourth, fifth, and sixth Gifts for fire- 
places, stoves, furnaces. 
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MATERIALS USED. 

TOPIC I. 

Large blocks for building furnaces, grates, stoves. Second Gift, beads 
for building radiators, steam pipes. Rings and sticks for registers. Paints, 
clay, paper paste. 

TOPIC 11. 

Large blocks for pond covered with blocks of ice ready to carry away 
in wagon 'built of blocks. Inclined plane and pulley for moving ice. Storing 
ice. Paper, pasteboard, soft tin for cutting ice tongs. Clay-modeling blocks 
of ice as cut from pond to a given scale. Ice wagons made of boxes, milk- 
bottle tops. Ice houses made of pasteboard. 

Stories. — A. E. A., "The Fire Fairies;" "The Secret of Fire;" "Pro- 
metheus." F. J. Cooke, "The Red-headed Wood Pecker." 

Songs. — Winter songs from all sources. 

Games. — Steam-cars ; steamboats ; fire fairies ; cutting and storing of ice ; 
frost fairies. 



